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THE ALDINE. 



THE CROSSING- SWEEPER. 



Among the American artists represented at Phila- 
delphia, few had heartier recognition than Mr. J. G. 
Brown, whose picture, ''The Crossing-Sweeper," we 
reproduce on this page. . 

No matter what the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children may say — and undoubtedly they 
are right in the main — about the cruel use of the 
little street-sweeping urchins by their parents as a 
source of gain, and in spite of all the police may tell 
us about the occupation being a school of vagrancy 
and vice, one can not help feeling a certain amount 
of liking for the little fellows, and looking upon them 
as to a certain extent pursuing a definite and allow- 
able vocation. The boy in the picture, for instance, 
looks more as though he were tired with honest work 
on his own account, and as though he wished passers 
who were willing to pay for the privilege of crossing 
the muddy street dryshod were more numerous, than 
as if he were being illtreated by 
parents or heartless guardians at 
home. Is he not worth a penny ? 

In this connection a brief sketch 
of the artist will not be out of place. 
He was bom at Bencham, in the 
county of Durham, England, a 
small village near Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, on the nth of November, 
1 83 1. He could draw, as he says, 
"passably well" long before he 
could read or write. He also says 
of himself, ''I remember drawing 
my mother's picture when nine 
years old. " The first work he did 
was house painting ; but his mas- 
ter, seeing a predisposition to em- 
bellish his work, told him he would 
never make a painter, and there- 
fore discharged him. Mr. Brown 
afterward served seven years in the 
glass business, but seldom made 
use of the knowledge thus acquired 
in his after-life. It was during his 
apprenticeship to this trade that he 
commencjsd his art studies at the 
government school of design, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. He there worked 
ten hours and a half at his trade 
during the day, and in the evening 
prosecuted his studies. He con- 
tinued at this work for t\vo years 
and a half, and then, at the age of 
twenty, went to Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, to work in the Holyrood 
Glass- Works. While there he con- 
tinued his studies at the Royal 
Edinburgh Academy from 1852 to 
1853. It was there that he took 
his first prize, in the Antique Class, 
under Robert Scott Lauder, R.S. A. 
Just here occurs an incident in his life worth record- 
ing, and we will let him tell it in his own words : 
"While working, I was sent for from the Academy. 
This meant something to me, and I told one of my 
fellow-workmen that if I received a prize I would 
throw up my cap as I came in at the door of the long 
workshop. I was the lucky one, and, on arriving at 
fhe glass-house, I gave the promised signal, and the 
workshop rang with three cheers for the English boy 
who could work all day at his trade, and yet take a 
prize over the heads of those who gave their undivided 
attention to drawing." 

In 1853 Mr. Brown left Scotland for London, where 
he commenced to paint portraits, and was doing very 
well, but got the American fever and came to New 
York, where he landed on November 11, 1853, ^is 
birthday — being just twenty-two. He obtained em- 
ployment in the Brooklyn Glass-Works, and while 
there painted some portraits. He was married in 
1855, after which he set up his easel in Brooklyn. 
Mr. Gignoux and other artists advised him to remove 
to New York, so he took Mr. George H. Boughton's 
studio, who went to Europe. "In New York the 



artists, " Mr. Brown says, ' * treated me as few men 
have been treated ; that is, they not only bought my 
pictures themselves or sold them for me, but intro- 
duced me to their friends, made me an Associate of 
the Academy — and then, as soon as circumstances 
would admit, made me an Academician for the paint- 
ing for Robert Gordon, Esq. , called * Curling in Cen- 
tral Park,' and ' Marching Along,' painted for Mr. C. 
Seyton, in 1862-3." 

Among Mr. Brown's best pictures are "Gathering, 
Autumn Leaves," owned by Mr. John J. Cisco 
" Hiding in the Old Oak," owned by Mr. Fairbanks ;<' 
"The Duet," owned by Mr. Northrop; "Pitching 
Pennies," owned by P. van Volkenburg, exhibited at 
the Loan Exhibition ; several small pictures of Italian 
street children, one of which received a silver medal 
in Boston; "His First Cigar," painted for Bishop 
Herrick ; and ' ' A Sure Catch, " sold at the Artist 
Fund Sale last winter. As Mr. Brown is still busy, 
we may expect to add to the list of his. great pictures ; 
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but we can not violate studio secrets so far as to tell 
what we think will be their titles. 

In style Mr. Brown may be called a champion of 
what is known as the "realistic" school of art, though 
by no means carrying his devotion to it so far as do 
many other disciples of that peculiar school. With 
him the leading and governing idea is to paint what 
he sees, and as he sees it. He neither believes in 
blending foliage into masses, nor in any other way 
softening or idealizing, so to speak, the accessories of 
a picture, while at the same time spending all his 
force and energy on the main figure or figures, so as 
to bring out to the fullest extent the idea. His pic- 
tures, as indicated by their titles, are chiefly genre 
pieces, and almost always of phases and scenes of 
homely life. As he is a careful student — rarely at- 
tempting anything without careful study from a model 
— it follows that his pictures have a value as accurate 
reproductions of contemporary life, both in artistic 
execution and in the idea or story involved. Of /his 
excellence in the peculiar st}4e he has adopted there 
can be no doubt ; concerning the merits of the style 
itself there has been much and animated discussion. 



In view of the very brilliant success of the new 
opera * * Paul and Virginia, " it may be opportune to 
give a short notice of the author, Victor Mass^. His 
real name is Felix Marie Mass^ ; but Melody, of 
which he is the most deserving devotee, has persuaded 
him, so it appears, to change his Christian name to 
Victor, which seemed to him more euphonious than 
Felix. If, in Latin, /elix means happy, viclor means 
conqueror — the author of "Paul and Virginia" has 
not always had equal right to these two epithets, for 
his commencements were laborious and trying. Pu- 
pil of the Choron school — where he studied at the 
same time with Rachel — then of the pianist Zimmer- 
man, and finally of Fromental Hal6vy, he could not 
succeed in having his works performed until late. 
Then, when he saw the doors of all the directors' cab- 
inets shut in his face, he thought with regret of the 
calmness of his first years — in Brittany where he had 
passed his happy infancy, and in 
Italy which had nursed him in his 
dreamy adolescence. Mass6 is a 
Breton. He has guarded the faith 
and piety peculiar to those people, 
which pushes the believers to God 
on all anxious occasions. He has 
been seen, upon the morning of 
the day in the evening whereof one 
of his pieces was to be performed 
for the first time, to enter a church 
and ask of Heaven success for his 
work. Providence, ever favorable 
to inoffensive beings, has upon 
nearly all occasions bent a listen- 
ing ear to his prayers. 

Mass6 is one of the best of men. 
The idea of doing harm to a friend 
or causing pain to any one, troub- 
les him and makes him miserable. 
He carries this sentiment to exag- 
geration. He took once, when he 
was sick, no less than ten different 
remedies to please the friends who 
had proposed them. He has a dog 
who loveth not music — a dog in 
the body of which is refuged, says 
he, the soul of an unsympathetic 
brother-musician. Well, he never 
opens his piano in presence of that 
quadruped for fear of giving him a 
moment's torture. He has from 
time to time slight accesses of pas- 
sion. He finds, for example, that 
they are too prodigal. ' ' Let me, " 
says he, * ' make the purchases. I 
will be more reasonable. " If they 
give way, he passes all limits of 
prodigality, finding nothing dear 
enough nor beautiful enough. He 
gave to his daughters, when they 
were babies, proofs of an almost foolish tenderness. 
One day he reproached them seriously for growing. 
' ^ How can you expect me, " said he, ' ' to take you 
both in my arms at once ? You are getting too heavy, 
and we shall quarreMf that continues." "We will 
endeavor to remain small, " said the little ones, kissing 
his eyes. Those who have the pleasure of knowing 
his daughters can judge how vain were their eflforts. 

I am not going to speak of Mass6's works here, nor 
to recall the triumphs and popularity of his partitions, 
notwithstanding there are a few facts unknown to most 
readers. Does any one know, for example, that the 
' ' Noces de Jeannette " was born from a newspaper 
article ? Reading a journal in a cafe, his eye was 
struck with the case of a bridegroom, who, arriving 
before the mayor, gave vent to a very energetic * ' No, " 
in place of the sacred " Yes " expected by all. And 
the famous air, or "drinking song," in "Galatea," 
" Ah ! verse encore ! " was within a hair's breadth of 
being thrown into the basket. As soon as he had 
written that admirable morceau, the enraptured com- 
poser sang it before several persons, who remained 
mute, and one of his fellow-laborers, Michel Carre, 



